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Homecoming 


4 bs op saw “There's no place like home” has its own special 
meaning when one returns to our Zoological Park after a 
journey in the far West. As anyone knows, the country beyond 
the Missouri is an eye-filling part of the world, and coming back 
East can sometimes be an anti-climax after one senses and 
experiences the “wide open spaces.” As an antidote to a post- 
vacation let-down and that New York-looks-drab feeling, a visit 
to the Zoo is highly recommended. Just now this prescription is 
especially effective because of the pleasure to be derived from 
the recent major improvements in the Park, such as the Great 
Apes House and the Penguin House. There is, too, a cumulative 
effect of the increased attractiveness and interest of many other 
exhibits and the growing beauty of the Park as a whole. 

If one’s eyes have seen an occasional Elk or Bear, generally 
at some distance, the Lions and Antelopes right before one in 
the African Plains are a really stirring sight. In passing, the 
opportunity for close observation of some of the great animals 
of our West is making the Jackson Hole Wildlife Park the 
center of attraction we hoped it would be. This year visitors 
have come to it from every one of the 48 states, as well as from 
eight foreign countries. 

No matter what the sights or experiences of one’s wanderings, 
the Zoo is here to give zest to homecoming. 


Divahita Osborn — 


FISHES 
That Look Like 
| PLANTS 


By JAMES W. ATZ 


TUMPING THE EXPERTS has been a popular 
S pastime ever since quiz shows became a staple 
of radio and television programs. But certain 
fishes have been stumping the experts for cen- 
turies — and by experts we mean fishermen and 
ichthyologists, who make it their business to know 
and catch fish. Undoubtedly other people have 
also been fooled by these fishes, but so completely 
that they never even knew they were being duped! 

For a professional fish-man, an ichthylologist, to 
confess that he couldn’t recognize a fish when he 
saw one may seem like a strange admission. And 
yet many ichthyologists have admitted being de- 
ceived into thinking what was really a fish was 
something entirely different. Indeed, they have 
been so impressed by the deception practiced 
upon them that they have written about it, trying 
to explain what they saw, or rather what they 
didn’t see. 

What these fish-men thought was a leaf, flower, 
stem or seed-pod turned out to be a fish instead, 
a fish complete with head and tail, fins and scales, 
in fact showing all the structures possessed by 
ordinary fishes, but so arranged and manipulated 
that they appeared like some bit of vegetation. 
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Not only did these fishes look like plants, but they 
frequently acted like them! 

One of the earliest observations on a fish that 
looks and acts like a piece of vegetation was made 
by Arthur Willey, a comparative anatomist and 
naturalist who spent several years in Ceylon. “I 
was walking along the reef in the company of a 
fisherman carrying a net when he espied a small 
fish, which he attempted to catch for me. I could 
not see what it was at first, but noticed that the 
man failed to bag it after several ineffectual at- 
tempts. The fish did not swim far away from the 
spot, but dodged about bafHling its pursuer. I 
approached and seized the net, whereupon I saw 
a yellow jak [mangrove] leaf gently and inertly 
sinking to the bottom. This is surely no unusual 
sight close inshore, and I was about to turn away, 


when to my astonishment the leaf righted itself 
and darted away.” * 

The fish was a Seabat, a relative of the salt- 
water angel fishes, belonging to the genus Platax. 
Seabats inhabit coral and rocky reefs and sheltered 
bays from the Red Sea and east coast of Africa 
all the way to southern Japan and the islands of 
the southwestern Pacific. One Norwegian scien- 
tist who discovered some small ones swimming 
among the floating leaves of mangrove trees, 
found it “by no means easy to see which was a 
leaf and which was a fish. The colour of the fish 
varies from yellow to dark brown to suit the differ- 
ent shades of the leaves. Further the fish moves 
very gently, swimming now on the side, now 
erect, exactly like the leaves swaying with the 
gently moving water. . . . It is very interesting to 
see, how this resemblance with a leaf has been 
brought about. The greatly elongated and pointed 
dorsal and anal fins represent the stalk and the 
point of the leaf; the very short, high, compressed 
body, the small, inconspicuous tail, and the re- 
markably rounded profile, give the outline of the 
leaf very well, while the larger of the darker 


ding in this clump of 
rgassum weed, a Sar- 
issum Fish_ illustrates 
e value of its protec- 
re form and coloration 
-it all but disappears 
the vegetation which 
its natural habitat. 


A close-up view of the 
Sargassum Fish reveals 
the ragged, fleshy tabs 
and peculiar fins that 
so break up its outline 
that if merges perfect- 
ly with the seaweed in 
which if usually occurs. 
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bands across the body represents the mid-rib of 
the leaf. From a figure alone it would certainly 
not be possible to infer that this would be the 
habit of the fish. . . . But on seeing the fish in its 
natural surroundings it is unmistakable. . . . The 
movements of the fish outweigh completely the 
lack of perfectness in shape and colour, and the 
combined result of shape, colour and habits of the 
fish is a very perfect disguise as an old mangrove 
leaf, swaying from the movements of the water.” * 
Still another ichthyologist admitted that while 
fishing for a Seabat he “caught the leaf in a dip 
net and allowed the fish, which he thought was 
the leaf, to escape!” * 

Mangrove trees are found throughout the trop- 
ics along the shores of estuaries, the banks of 
rivers and on sheltered beaches, and their leaves 
litter the water’s surface during certain times of 
the year. Nevertheless, it is remarkable that two 
other, quite unrelated, species of saltwater fishes 
have also been seen posturing among mangrove 
leaves. Dr. Charles M. Breder, Jr., who at that 
time was Director of the New York Aquarium, 
observed young specimens of the Leatherjacket, 
Oligoplites saurus, at the marine laboratory the 
Aquarium maintained for five years on the west 
coast of Florida. They drifted motionless “near 
the surface of the water, generally head-down or 
twisted in such a manner as to resemble a half 
waterlogged leaf and presented a most un-fish-like 
appearance.” * Even more striking was the be- 
havior of a young Tripletail, Lobotes surinamen- 
sis, which Breder studied at the Lerner Marine 
Laboratory on Bimini, British West Indies. 

“At rest, the fish took up a position usually at 
or close to the surface on one side, sometimes 
parallel to the water surface but more frequently 
at a slight angle to it with the head down. The 
whole fish was ‘generally bent in a slight are with 
the convex side uppermost. . . . Locomotion under 
such conditions was effected entirely by the trans- 
parent pectoral fins. It was slow and resembled 
remarkably the drifting of a leaf. On occasion, 
the fish would reverse its sides rapidly, rolling 
over on its long axis in a manner not unlike a 
floating leaf turning over when some vagary of 
current upsets its equilibrium. When slightly 
disturbed, it would not dart off as is usual with 
fishes but would recede from the source of dis- 
turbance at only a slightly greater pace than when 
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Photo by C. M. Breder, Ji 
The Tripletail lives in shallow marine water 
over most of the world. Both young and adult 
are usually of a mottled brownish coloration 


moving for other reasons. If sufficiently disturbed, 
as by an attempt to catch it in a net, it confined 
itself to short darts of not more than 18 inches 
when it would immediately resume its postur- 
ing.” > Most remarkable was the fish’s apparent 
recognition of the mangrove leaves it so closely 
resembled. “When a handful of such leaves were 
tossed into the aquarium containing the fish it 
immediately moved toward them in its charac- 
teristic drifting type of locomotion and literally 
‘schooled’ with the leaves. The performance was 
most impressive as they were the only objects 
from which a positive reaction could be elicited.” 

Still another fish is deceptively associated with 
parts of mangrove trees, but with its seed-pods in- 
stead of its leaves. On the west coast of Florida, 
half-inch Spadefish, Chaetodipterus faber, are 
found. during July and August along clear 
beaches. These young, jet-black fish would stand 
out sharply against the light background were 
it not for the peculiar way they rest in very shal- 
low water, allowing themselves to be rolled back 


deposited in the collections of the New York 
Aquarium, Curator-Aquarist Coates described 
their peculiar appearance and behavior. “The 
color is a monotone of dead brown; the pectoral 
fins and parts of the dorsal and anal fins are quite 
transparent. Its method of progress, on the face 
of it, appears very mysterious, for hanging head 
down in the water the fish lies at an angle for all 
the world like a dead leaf, and drifts about at the 
whim of every little current of water. The .com- 
. pressed form of the animal heightens the illusion, 
* and the ‘beard,’ a slender tab of flesh on the chin, 
completes the dead leaf appearance by its simula- 
tion of a stalk. . . . However, when the fish 
chooses, it can move with astounding rapidity, 
jumping several inches from the water with little 
effort. An examination of the fins explains the 
anomaly. ‘The pectoral fins and dorsal and anal 
fin-tips are quite colorless and are in constant 


Photo by C. M. Breder, Jr. Photo by H. M. Hale 

hen placed in an aquarium with floating man- One of the most fantastic of plant-mimicking fishes 
rove leaves, this young Tripletail postured is the Leafy Sea-dragon from off southern Australia 
in this leaf-like but very un-fish-like manner. —a foot-long creature closely resembling seaweed. 


and forth by the wavelets lapping the sand. While 
in this position they appear almost exactly like the 
infertile seed-pods of the mangrove trees that fall 
in large numbers into the water at this season of 
the year, quickly turn black and, like the fish, roll 
in the gentle surf. The deception is further en- 
hanced by the presence of black snails of approxi- 
mately the same size. Thus, the small Spadefish 
avoid detection not by making themselves invis- 
ible, but by putting on the appearance of other 
conspicuous objects in their habitat. So well did 
this subterfuge work that it was not until his fifth 
season of work at the Aquarium’s Florida labora- 
tory that Dr. Breder became aware of the numer- 
ous young Spadefish practically at his front door, 
although he had caught slightly larger specimens 
there before.® 

Perhaps the best known example of a fish look- 
ing like vegetation is the Leaf-fish, Monocirrhus 
polyacanthus, from the fresh waters of northern 
South America. When the first living specimens 
were brought into the United States in 1933 and 
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motion. They cause a considerable current of 
water to flow, but so nicely are the effects bal- 
anced that the fish can remain absolutely motion- 
less in a small current of water; or the combined 
effects of the fins will drive it through the water 
in a swift dash. ... 

“The Leaf-fish is carnivorous, and_ subsists, 
seemingly, solely upon living fish of a suitable 
size. These are apparently deceived by the mo- 
tionless leaf-like appearance, allowing the fish to 
drift, by well regulated movements of the trans- 
parent fins, to within a few inches of it, when 
suddenly the end of the slowly moving leaf opens 
—a swift dart of the same leaf, and the little fish 
is interred within the larger one.” * The Aquarium 
usually maintains a tank in which two or three 
Leaf-fish hang motionless among the plants or in 
a corner. Characteristically they rest in an up- 
right position, with the head lower than the tail, 
but occasionally they lie on one side. Visitors 
never seem convinced that they are alive and 
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insist upon tapping on the glass in an effort to 
make them move. Because of this, it has been 
necessary to put an extra pane of glass in front 
of the aquarium in order to prevent the almost 
constant, and frequently fatal, annoyance of our 
Leaf-fish. 

Faced with such natural wonders, zoologists 
have felt called upon to explain them. What is 
the function of this apparent masquerading as 
vegetation? How did the fishes get that way? 

In general, the many tentative answers, or 
theories, that have been given to these difficult 
questions fall into three categories. One declares 
that the changes undergone by a certain fish, 
making it resemble part of a plant, were fated to 
occur by the inherent potentiality of its ancestors, 
that is, what happened to the nth generation was 
predestined from the first. This theory has never 
appealed to many scientists because it cannot be 


Several pipefish are hidden 
in this bunch of eel grass, 
holding their slender bodies 
upright and swaying as the 
leaves are swayed. This is 
the Snake Pipefish, Entelurus 
aequoreus, found in waters 
along the coasts of Europe. 

Photo by D. P. Wilson 


tested. It depends upon some mystical force or 
power that must be taken on faith. 

The second theory attributes the appearance of 
the fish to the direct influence of the environment 
upon it. In some mysterious way the fish has 
gotten to look like a leaf, for example, by living 
among leaves for a very long time. The simplicity 
of this idea has great appeal, and a number of 
biologists believe in it. No good evidence for such 
a direct influence of the environment upon any 
animal has ever been presented, however. All 
careful experiments have given negative results, 
and therefore most biologists reject this, the La- 
marckian theory. Incidentally, this has become 
part of the official policy of the U.S.S.R. and has 
come to be called Lysenkoism, after its principal 
proponent. 

The third theory goes back to Charles Darwin 
and makes natural selection the driving force be- 
hind the transformation of a more or less ordinary- 
appearing fish into one that resembles vegetation. 


Fishes are preyed upon by a host of creatures, 
including other fishes, many of which find their 
prey by sight. It is supposed that those individuals 
that looked more like the vegetation surrounding 
them were less likely to be caught and thus more 
likely to leave offspring behind them. These 
offspring are supposed to have inherited their 
parents’ tendency to appear plant-like. Through 
generations of such progressive selection the fish 
gradually came to be more and more plant-like in 
appearance. The environment was responsible 
for the change, but only indirectly so. There are, 
of course, a great many ifs in the above scheme: 
if the predator actually does select its prey, if some 
individuals among the prey do deceptively re- 
semble plants more than others, and if this charac- 
teristic is inherited —only then can _ natural 
selection do the job. The more biologists have 
studied these points, however, the more evidence 
they have piled up in favor of them. No one 
group of data has yet provided conclusive evi- 
dence, but all together they make an impressively 
favorable case. This is the theory supported by 
the great majority of biologists as to how certain 
fishes got to look like the parts of plants, and it 
applies to the whole of evolution, too. 

The fantastic shapes and forms assumed by 


some of these fishes are incredibly complicated 
and seem to represent the end-result of a process 
that operates down to the finest detail. Take the 
Sargassum Fish, Histrio gibba, for instance. Its 
whole body is irregularly decorated with tabs of 
flesh, and its fins, especially the first few rays of 
the dorsal one, also serve to break up the outline 
of its body and make it blend into the sargassum 
weed that is its home. Add to its weird form the 
ability to alter its mottled color pattern in order 
to match the general tone of the particular bunch 
of weed in which it finds itself, and you have 
camouflage par excellence. 

But the Leafy Sea-dragon, Phycodurus eques, 
excels even the Sargassum Fish in the extrava- 
gance of its plant-like appendages. This relative 
of the seahorses and pipefishes is known from 
only a few specimens taken off southern Australia. 
It is believed to inhabit moderate depths of the 
sea, presumably among seaweed — or why else 
should it be decked out so bizarrely? The fish 
boasts more than a dozen appendages, each with 
a full complement of “leaves’— enough foliage 
to be a complete plant in itself! Several less spec- 
tacular pipefishes also resemble plants, frequently 
eel grass, by holding their slender bodies upright 
among the tape-like leaves, swaying with water 


Leaf-fish floating head-down- 
ward and motionless in tanks 
at the Aquarium look so in- 
animate and leaf-like that 
visitors offen fap on the glass 
to make sure that they really 
are alive. Their coloration 
matches that of a dead leaf. 
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currents just as they do. Those species which have 
prehensile tails attach themselves to a stalk, 
heightening the illusion that they are growing out 
of the plant.° 

An entirely different fish achieves the same 
effect by fastening itself down by means of its 
mouth. Dr. William Beebe was the first to 
describe this peculiar behavior. While diving 
among the coral jungles of Haitian reefs, he 
noticed a young Orange Filefish, Alutera schoepfi, 
swim into a small clump of eel grass. “He took 
hold of a bit of coral with his sucker mouth and 
immediately set both vertical fins in gentle, un- 
dulatory motion, the other fins, especially the long 
caudal, being furled, so that the general body 
shape was tapering, which, together with the 
mottled green color, transformed it into a sea- 
weed frond or eel-grass blade. Now and then the 
fish revolved on its base without letting go. The 
trigger spine, slightly elevated, conveyed the im- 
pression of a bit of shredded tissue. An additional 
aid in the deception was the considerable varia- 
tion of color in these fish, shifting from plain 
dark cedar green to a mottled 
greyish or greenish white.” *° 

We have far from exhausted 
the list of fishes known to resem- 
ble plants or their parts. All told, 
more than twenty-five species 
have been so described and un- 
doubtedly more remain to be dis- 
covered. We can only mention 
in passing the young gars that 
look like twigs lying on the sur- 
face of the water, the baby fly- 
ing fish mistaken for a floating 
flower, and the wrasse, Lump- 
sucker and Kelp Blenny which 
resemble seaweed. Ichthyologists 
will probably never tire of writ- 
ing about how they were fooled 
by this fish or that. It is not being 
duped that makes them write, 
but the fresh sense of wonder that accompanies 
each new discovery. Dr. Myron Gordon felt it 
when he first ran across the young of the Trunk- 
fish, Lactophrys trigonus, and mistook them for 
bits of floating algae, while seining in the Gulf 
of Mexico. “As we hauled out pieces of seaweeds 
of many colors and curious designs, I noticed a 
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This drawing of a baby Trunk- 
fish was made from a specimen 
only % of an inch long. This 
is the tiny juvenile that was so 
algae-like that Dr. Gordon did 
not at first recognize what it was. 


number of green globules of jelly-like algae, sus- 
pended in the water enclosed by the net. They 
moved almost imperceptibly, as if carried by the 
tide. As I reached down to remove these bits of 
plant masses, they moved a trifle faster than my 
open hand. I tried again, with the same empty 
result; then it dawned upon me that those globs 
of algae were not algae at all but were some form 
of animal life. I made a deliberate lunge at one 
of them and found that I had a baby trunkfish 
in my hand. 

“My first impression of having to deal with 
green masses of plant life was so strong that the 
realization that they were representatives of the 
animal world came as a definite mental shock. I 
had the sensation for an instant of acting as a 
magician and at the same time of being one 
whom the magician held spellbound. It was al- 
most as if I had pulled a rabbit out of the net. 

“T looked at the baby trunkfish again. Its body 
was already hardened with bone and its small 
mosaic green shell was beautifully sculptured in 
an intricate design that followed a hexagonal pat- 
tern. Its tiny, transparent fins 
were hardly visible in my hand; 
they were entirely invisible in 
the water. It was these translu- 
cent fins that had enabled the 
little trunkfish to move away in. 
an unfishlike manner from my 
hand. When I replaced it in the 
water, the little green fishy ball 
made off with the smoothness of 
a toy balloon in a quiet breeze.” ** 

Without being poetry, that is 
high-flown language for a scien- 
tist. But it expresses the feeling 
that so many of them have when, 
in their predictable ichthyologi- 
cal world, they encounter the 
unexpected—fishes that look like 
plants. 
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Visitors to Simla must be 
prepared for rain showers 
—but if they aren’t, ban- 
ana leaf umbrellas are al- 
ways handy. Left to right: 
Henry Fleming, Fairfield 
Osborn, Mrs. Osborn, and 
Dr. Beebe, caught in rain 
on a jungle trail as they 
were inspecting the area. 


By WILLIAM BEEBE 


ACH YEAR when Dr. William Beebe and the 
| Dee of the Department of Tropical Research 
take up residence at our tropical laboratory—most 
recently at Simla, in the Arima Valley of Trini- 
dad—Dr. Beebe writes monthly reports on the 
station’s activities. These are intended for the 
eyes of the trustees and staff of the Zoological 
Society, but they are of such general interest that 
we have made extracts from the five reports sent 
back this spring and summer. Incidentally, this 
sojourn at Simla was the forty-ninth expedition of 


the Department of Tropical Research and con- 
tinues the series of field trips started by Dr. Beebe 
in 1900 when he made bird studies for the Zoo- 
logical Society in Nova Scotia. 

* * * 

To command efficient, intelligent attention 
when one lands in Port-of-Spain on the first day 
of Carnival is comparable to a deaf-and-dumb 
Esquimo arriving at New York at midnight, pro- 
vided only with Japanese currency. In Trinidad 
this date is of the essence of holiday time, with 
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high spirits carried to the Nth power, and mun- 
dane activities as though they never had been. 
Yet such is the luck of stray scientists that we 
passed customs in a matter of seconds. Our 
mountainous luggage was contained in two enor- 
mous aluminum vans, which were unloaded from 
the hold of the steamer directly on to trucks. 
Within three hours the nearly one hundred and 
fifty cases were unloaded at the very steps and 
carried into our laboratory at Simla. Again we 


express our gratitude to Alcoa and to the Colonial 
Government. 
* * * 

In the north-west corner of the upper terrace, 
in several of the great jars, I had planted last 
year all the weird growths I could discover. On 
my return, I found the corner a veritable botani- 
cal chamber of horrors. No one has yet been able 
to give me names for my changelings, but in com- 
plete anonymity they thrive and put forth gar- 
goylish structures. One we call the Schmoo plant, 
for even in death the gray thorny stems hold 
aloft unpleasantly yellow fruit, with swollen 
body and a trio of strange stubby legs, outdoing 
the most bizarre of gourds. 
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Another, a liver-colored affair, is like a horrible 
Christmas tree or monkey puzzle in miniature, 
and its odious stiff branches send out unreason- 
able buds all along their length, which, at a 
touch, drop to the ground and instantly begin to 
grow into equally misshapen copies of their par- 
ents. Wholly without my aid or knowledge, a 
long, sinuous, serpentlike thing appeared and 
coiled evilly around one of the jars. It had ar- 
rived in my corner from the jungle-hidden ground 
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far beneath the western battlements, and lay with 
the tip raised, like an over-fleshed, headless, 
green snake. Later, however, it will bloom into 
beauty, for it was the growing tip of a night- 
blooming cereus of undeterminable length. My 
plant horrors will yield interesting data as to 
their methods of fertilization. Judged by ex- 
ternals, they should feel at home in the infamous 
spook house of Charles Adams. It was a relief to 
turn to the cheerful, wholesome faces of zinnias 
and marigolds looking up from the turf at my 
feet. 
* ¥ % 

It is unnecessary to search always for rare 

animals of the tropics. Any moment a well known 


bird or other creature may reveal an unexpected 
trait. 

Simla has its own pair of Glossy Cowbirds, 
which walk about together in one or another of 
the compounds. This monogamy reflects the 
time when they were not parasitic, before they 
began to lay their eggs in the nests of other birds. 
Day after day this pair attracted our attention be- 
cause, for some unknown reason, in sun or rain, 
they bathe in our bird pool. We have twice seen 


The new Insectary is in 
operation now, and is 
already lush with blos- 


tempting food in a 
variety of colors for the 


study by new methods. 


the female inside the laboratory, casting what we 
chose to interpret as anticipatory glances at the 
Wren’s nest in the rafters. These poor little 
Godbirds, as the natives call them, are the most 
frequent victims of the cowbirds. This in spite 
of the fact that a Wren is only a little more than 
half as large as a cowbird, and the eggs are in the 
same proportion. Indiscriminate mother love 
surely makes life hard for the Wren. 

While writing this report I happened to look 
out of the window and saw a bird carrying a long 
shred of grass. This was not unusual, for this is 
the nesting season of many species. But what 
awakened and held our keenest interest was that 
this was the male cowbird. Last year I made an 


soms of many kinds— 


insects that are kept for 


identical observation. So here we have two 
instances of a flash-in-the-pan, long suppressed 
instinct —a momentary, futile harking-back to 
the time when cowbirds, like Grackles, still built 
their own nests. Naturally, we watched the birds 
closely during succeeding days, but also, as we ex- 
pected, we saw no further indication of a rein- 
carnated nidicolous instinct. 


* * * 


Henry Fleming snatched one March day from 
construction for a preliminary visit to one of the 
Aripo caves. ‘Two local men went with him, as 
well as Jack Cody and Ellen Ordway. This cave 
is five miles east of Simla as the crow flies but 
four times as far by car and foot. It is in the 
second valley to the east, and its yawning mouth, 
with an inrushing stream, is situated well up on 
the slope of Mount Aripo, at an altitude of 
twenty-four hundred feet. The trip was a quick 
one with only three hours for cave exploration, 
but Henry was able to penetrate three-quarters of 
a mile, En route it was necessary to descend, with 
a rope ladder, two steep drops of thirty and fifty 
feet. 

An estimated two hundred Guacharos or oil 
birds were found, screeching as usual in their 
maniacal way. Six nestlings were detected in the 
lofty-placed nests. Besides these were multitudes 
of bats of several species. Crickets with im- 
mensely long antennae were collected and a land 
crab was taken a half mile in. On the way out, to 
dark adapted eyes, the moss and lichen-covered 
walls appeared to glow with a strange, luminous 
green refulgence. 


* * % 


The first spell of dry weather has started ani- 
mals of many kinds in search of water, and this 
seems especially true of serpents. We have seen 
or captured four Rainbow Boas, an equal number 
of Bushmasters and Ferdelance, besides two Tree 
Boas and five Boa Constrictors. All the boas were 
liberated and the poisonous species by-passed or 
killed. The species of Arima Valley snakes has 
been increased to fifty-five per cent. of the entire 
Trinidad ophidian fauna, while recorded lizards 
in the same area have now reached sixty-eight per 
cent. Even the lesser jungle creatures are shifting 
in the dry air. In full sun and daylight we found 
a magnificent Peripatus, measuring full five 
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inches in length, and the possessor of forty-two 
instead of the more usual twenty-eight pairs of 
legs. 

* * * 

As regards our wild house-birds, the Wren is 
rearing still another brood in the rafters. Diffi- 
culties dog her efforts, for our tame cowbird has 
at last gone into action and made two visits to the 
nest. The first time she threw out an egg of the 
rightful owner and on the second occasion there 
was hurled to the floor a pitiful, still living, 
three-day-old, naked baby Wren. Wholly unex. 
plained is the ferocity shown by both parents at 
the approach of a Palm Tanager and the com- 
plete disregard of the more-to-be-feared avian 


parasite. 
* * * 


The new Insectary is already lush with sprout- 
ing and blossoming bromeliads, orchids, passion 
vines and moon flowers. The false roof, orchid- 
house-like, is of split bamboo with equal open 
and closed interspaces. We have found as many 


uses for this giant grass as the Swiss Family Rob- 
insons, but most unexpected was practically a 
demonstration of its efficiency as a guillotine. A 
sheaf of split bamboos started to slide down the 
roof. I happened to be standing in their path but 
just before they reached the level of my neck they 
fortunately parted and swept past with only 
inches to spare on each side of my head. Later 
on, one of the men cut his finger to the bone with 
one of the razor-sharp edges. I cannot imagine a 
more unpleasant demise than decapitation from 
sliding bamboo splinters. The first giant Caligo 
Owl Butterfly has found his own bit of overripe 
banana and seems at home. We hope he will be 
the forerunner of broods which will yield interest- 
ing facts in the course of caligo spans of life on 
the earth. 
* + * 

The unusual activity of several species of 
poisonous snakes continues, whether or not in- 
duced by a very early mating season. Corals oc- 
casionally cross our trails in full daylight, six 


Azteca ants live on the trunk of the tall 
cecropia tree and they were able fo re- 


pulse the most valiant efforts to climb it. 


e of the early inhabitants of the 
sectary was a Bamboo Leaf Butterfly 
ich was happy with a bit of banana. 


Ferdelance have been seen or captured, and losses 
of stock animals have begun in our valley. Our 
friends the Wrights had a bull and a valuable 
cow killed the same night by the bite of Bush- 
masters and not far away a pig died from the 
attack of a Ferdelance. Vampires have increased 
and visit our bedrooms, flying about our nets. 
* *% * 

Intimate contact with jungles in various parts 
of the world over a period of four decades breeds 
a certain familiarity but never contempt or bore- 
dom. As time goes on, fear lessens and disap- 
pears but respect increases. One learns that 
around a five-foot, coiled Ferdelance is a two-foot 
hemisphere of aerial deadline; experience brings 
assurance of the inoffensiveness of a herd of Pec- 
cary—until one is wounded or the young threat- 
ened. However, the harmless conceit engendered 
by knowledge develops aspects of imagined hu- 
man superiority. 

Witness: On May eighth I looked into the 
upper branches of a top-knot tree and saw a nest. 
I climbed and found the thrushes’ ball of moss 
deserted. I broke off several dead limbs and pre- 
pared to descend. My dow mward line of progress 
was now, however, covered with a living mass of 
ants; a horrid mobile bark concealing the real 
covering of the tree. They were tiny, but double- 
enders—jaws in front and a sting aft. Even as I 
looked, the vanguard reached me and went into 
action. I had to decide between an eight foot 
drop or an exceedingly unpleasant climb through 
living hordes infinitely worse than any vegetable 
nettles. I dropped. Forty-seven years had left 
considerable gaps in my jungle lore. 

Two days later my colored bird and insect col- 
lector offered to climb a tall cecropia and bring 
down some of the six-inch giant caterpillars which 
were defoliating the uppermost leaves. He knew 
as well as I did about the formidable Azteca ants 
which occupy apartments in the segments of the 
trunk, but his skin was tough and his spirits high. 
He tied bands of fluffy cotton around wrists and 
ankles and started up. Ten feet aloft and he 
grunted; five feet more and he mumbled em- 
phatic words, prayers or otherwise, to himself. 
Another yard and he grinned ruefully down at 
us and gave himself to gravity. It was more than 
flesh could stand. The Aztecas had won. 

A week later I was crouched in a trail by a 
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huge boulder from the base of which an Antbird 
had flown. For five minutes I did not move, 
awaiting the return of the bird. Suddenly every 
muscle I could bring to bear came into play and 
my speed for several yards should have won me a 
place on any Olympic team. Without my knowl- 
edge a fan of army ants had encircled me, climbed 
in hundreds as far as my waist and, as if at some 
concerted signal, attacked. 1 went home with my 
clothing and considerable of myself adorned with 
the bodyless jaws of these efficient insects. It is 
easy to scrape off the ants but their jaws and 
heads remain and require special technique. 
* * * 

An outstanding example of the extraordinary 
differences in psychological traits which may exist 
in closely related animals came to us in May. We 
had in captivity all three of the Trinidadian 
genera of opossums, or Manicous as they are 
called here. Didelphis, the largest, recalls our 
northern marsupial in general appearance and 
disposition. We found it one of the most revolt- 
ing and uninteresting of mammals; snarling, 
stupid, cowardly, dirty and odoriferous. When 
thoroughly frightened it feigned death, and it had 
the unpleasant habit of devouring its offspring. 
It resisted actual death as resolutely as it ap- 
peared irreconcilable to a happy life, and the 
easiest way to get rid of it was to set it at liberty 
to continue its unsavory existence. 

The medium sized and more attractive Phil- 
ander was of a wholly different mental com- 
plexion. It was alert, active, nervous, tense, ready 
to bite, and poised to take instant advantage of 
any opportunity of escape. 
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One day a diminutive East Indian boy ap- 
peared at the steps of Simla laboratory with a 
black and dead cocoa pod. We indicated in no 
uncertain terms that our desire for a decayed 
cocoa pod could not be expressed in low enough 
terms either in English or in Hindustani. The 
infant pointed to a small hole in the husk, and 
through it we caught a glimpse of fur. On the 
other side was a larger opening, but still only one 
inch by one. I shook the pod. The fur moved 
and a small face appeared, sleepy and protest- 
ing. Thus did Baby Snooks, alias Marmosa, alias 
Mouse Opossum enter our life and hearts. 

A Katydid was presented, and the film passed 
from the amber eyes, and sharp little teeth closed 
on the green insect. A pair of infantile, pink 
hands came into view, each seized a wing of the 
unfortunate orthopter, and the Katydid shuttled 
back and forth, as one would eat an ear of corn. 
The multitude of engaging traits and further ad- 
ventures of the Mouse Opossum will be narrated 
elsewhere. Here I can only praise his every 
quality; cleanliness, tameness, gentleness, com- 
plete adaptation to a strange environment, con- 
fidence in us as providers of satisfying moths 
and bananas, a drink of fresh water, and freedom 
to emerge from one’s cocoa cocoon, and to re-enter 
at will. Psychologically he seems to have evolved 
in a distinct phylum from that of his larger mar- 
supial relations. In immediate acceptance of cap- 
tivity, as I have written elsewhere, and in in- 
timate fearless association with such unimagin- 
able monsters as American zoologists, Marmosa is 
worthy of special classification, of membership in 
that small and select coterie of creatures which 


ing the first spell of dry weather a 
ynificent specimen of Peripatus, fully 
inches long, was found on the trail. 
“Baby Snooks,”’ otherwise known as a 
Mouse Opossum, came to the laboratory 
in a neat little cocoa pod apartment. 


includes Mallard Ducks, Red Junglefowl, Rock- 
doves, Trumpeters, polychrome _ lizards and 
mantids. ; 


* + * 


The work on the function of color in the lives 
of insects is largely dependent on our two insect 
houses. They provide fresh specimens for the 


spectral analyses, through photographic filters, 
of butterfly colors, from ultraviolet through the 
visible to the near infrared. In connection with 
this work we are experimenting to determine the 
limits, in the ultraviolet and red ends of the spec- 
trum, of the vision of the species with which we 
are working, since this is thought to vary con- 
siderably from one group to another. Fortunately 
for curious zoologists, butterflies, like moths, are 
usually attracted to any light which is visible to 
them. Therefore, a very simple contraption is 
serving us well. A large wooden box has been 
fitted with frames for interchangeable colored 
windows and with light-tight openings for obser- 
vation and manipulation. With our eye glued to 
the peep-hole, we can readily watch a butterfly 
flutter stubbornly against a six-inch square of 
Corning glass, which transmits light of only a 
narrow colored band. 

Our work with the red end of the spectrum is 
in full swing. We have already found that but- 
terflies, including those with bright red markings, 
can see orange-red light quite easily, being ap- 
parently more sensitive to it than are honeybees. 
Hitherto it has been assumed either that butter- 
flies, like bees, were nearly blind to red, or that 
only a few could see red flowers clearly enough 
to visit them. But these vision tests, in conjunc- 
tion with our spectral analyses, have given us two 
possibly related facts. First, every single one of 
even the purest local “reds”—whether on a but- 
terfly’s wing or a flower-petal—includes nearly 
equal amounts of orange- -red and true red. Sec- 
ond, the tested butterflies are all amply able to 
perceive this orange- -red light. 

The ultimate part of our problem is to fnd 
out if this special visual capacity and the com- 
position of their colors play active parts in the life 
of the insect: whether, in fact, they form one of 
those beautiful examples of adaptive evolution 
which a fortunate investigator now and then 
turns up. We want very much to know, for ex- 
ample, if any of these scarlet patches on our 
butterflies’ wings serve as signals in their social 
life—for aes mating, or Gohdag rival males. 
At present we are busily changing the patches, 
by harmless stains and paints. Tf we are patient 
and lucky, we may eventually learn the meanings 
of the colors which make tropical butterflies, to 
human eyes, the gayest of living things. 
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THE STORY BEAUNE 


gamb, 


As Told in a Letter from 


MRS. 


ie THE ROUTINE of the Zoological Park, the 
General Curator’s office each week compiles 
a report on the animal accessions of the past seven 
days. Brevity and objectiveness could scarcely be 
carried further, for this is a “working” record and 
its only aim is to provide current information for 
the staff. How dry, for instance, is this entry — 
July 27 — 3 Arabian Gazelles 
Gift of Dr. Frank J. Zukoski 
Beirut, Lebanon 

But how warmly human the story behind that 
mere book-keeping entry! 

No less than human beings, every animal has 
a story; the difference is that while we sometimes 
hear too much of our friends’ adventures, we sel- 
dom learn the slightest detail of the experiences 
peculiar to any particular animal. Animals pur- 
chased from a wild animal dealer ordinarily come 
‘to the Zoo without a history. They were captured 
—somehow, by somebody—and they were shipped 
by air, by sea or by freight: here they are, to be 
examined, accessioned and finally exhibited under 
a general label that distils only the general ex- 
perience of the species. 
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FRANK ZUKOSKI 


Now and then, it’s different. We know quite 
a lot about the history of certain animals brought 
back by the Zoological Society’s own collector, 
and private donors usually supply more or less 
full accounts of the animals that have been in 
their possession. We like to hear these stories, for 
often they give clues to special food requirements, 
or special treatment. As an example, last year a 
young Skunk was presented to us and the donor 
casually mentioned that it would eat nothing but 
potato salad. Skunks are notoriously omnivorous 
and the idea of a potato-salad-or-nothing Skunk 
seemed preposterous, but it was a literal fact and 
it was only after humoring this idiosyncracy for a 
meal or two and then gradually adding other foods 
and reducing the proportion of salad that we 
weaned the animal to a more standard diet. If 
the former owner had forgotten to mention his 
pet’s dietary peculiarity, it might well have starved 
to death before we hit upon the one item that 
would tempt it. 

But the “story behind the animal,” whether it 
clarifies our practical problems or not, is always 
welcome because it endows the animal with a 


kind of personality, and Zoo curators and keepers, 
however professional and equitable their attitude 
toward the collection as a whole, are human 
enough to enjoy a special interest in animals 
whose background they know. 

Few animals have come to us as warmly rec- 
ommended as “Bambi,” “Brownie” and “Baby,” 
the three young Arabian Gazelles presented by 
Dr. Zukoski. On the same plane that brought 
them to New York from Lebanon came an air- 
mail letter from Mrs. Zukoski from which we give 
extracts below. Her affection for these delicate 
and gentle creatures is implicit in every line, and 
there is no doubt that they have a reciprocal liking 
for human companionship. We have, indeed, had 
to cover the front of their compartment in the 
Kangaroo House with close-mesh wire to prevent 
possible injury as they extended heads and fore- 
legs to be petted by the public. 

Bambi, Brownie and Baby are the second trio 
of Arabian Gazelles (Gazella gazella arabica) pre- 
sented to us by Dr. and Mrs. Zukoski. ‘The loss 
of the first three, after about five months of ex- 
hibition, illustrates one of the problems involved 
in maintaining a collection of animals from all 
over the world and, incidentally, contributed its 
own valuable bit to the growing body of knowl- 
edge of animal nutrition. The young Gazelles 
came to us apparently healthy, with normal ap- 
petites for the choice hay, grains, vegetables and 
greenstuffs that we provided. They should have 
thrived, but unexpectedly they died. ‘The autopsy 
revealed a fatal deficiency of calcium. 

But why? Other Gazelles and antelopes from 
various parts of Africa live perfectly well on that 
same diet and show no signs of calcium deficiency. 
Correspondence between our Veterinarian and 


Although the young Gazelles 
are much the same size, and 
to the unpractised eye look 
very much alike, the horns 
distinguish them. Bambi’s are 
long, Brownie’s short, Baby’s 
are still almost non-existent. 


Dr. Zukoski finally brought the probable answer: 
the calcium content of Lebanese plants on which 
the Gazelles feed is extremely high. Our diet 
apparently did not supply the minerals to which 
the Arabian Gazelle is adjusted. 

We think we know the solution: Bambi, 
Brownie and Baby are getting a supplementary 
ration of bone meal and codliver oil, and they 
give every indication of being well and fully 
nourished. 

* me * 

In her letter to Dr. Goss, accompanying the 
young Gazelles, Mrs. Zukoski explained that the 
trio arrived in Beirut from Saudi Arabia, by plane, 
on April 26, and then she continued. 

“They arrived and were delivered to the apart- 
ment in an orange crate that had three little stalls. 
All three were lying down; two fully alert, with 
eyes as big as large ripe olives, looking right at 
you and trying to say, ‘Hope you will love us just 
the same’. . . the third little one sound asleep. 

“Doctor and I immediately prepared some nour- 
ishment for their little stomachs. They all took to 
the bottle and nipple. Little ten-day-old Gazelles, 
held in one’s arms and fed milk with a bottle 
and nipple, can be just as great a thrill as a mother 
with her child. From that hour on they were my 
children. They were allowed to walk around the 
veranda in the sunshine, and become acquainted 
both with their new surroundings and their keep- 
er. When at sundown the air became consider- 
ably colder, we put them to sleep in Doctor’s 
study, in one corner, where four burlap bags were 
to render them some softness for the night. The 
alarm was set for their future feeding in three 
hours, lights were put out and night fell upon 
their first sleep in Beirut. Three hours later as 


I went in to feed them, I put the light on and all 
three were close together, looking at me with that 
directness and alertness that only Gazelles possess. 
They were hungry, as was evidenced by the ra- 
pidity with which they ate. During the day they 
were kept in their pen on the veranda and each 
night for a full week they were brought indoors 
to sleep. 

“Their pen, approximately 5 by 20 feet, was on 
one end of the veranda, and the only access to it 
was through the window leading from the foyer. 
One side of the pen was an iron fence, four and 
a half feet high. This was covered in its entirety 
with hasiray, which is the Arabic word for straw 
mats that are made in Egypt. The hasiray were 
tied onto the fence from the outside with wire. 
During the time they were with us, one section of 
the hasiray had to be replaced simply because 
they ate it. They would nibble at the mat until 
it came loose and many a time one would be busy 
trying to loosen it and chew it off, while the other 
would just wait, and finally, when the piece was 
unattached, the waiting Gazelle would go for it. 
I often thought they would bite each other's 
tongue in their attempts to get the piece of straw 
away from each other. This was their second 
game I had observed. More were to follow as days 
went by. Oh, yes, the first game was introduced 
by Bambi, the male, at the age of eleven days, 
titled .. . ‘Amour.’ We certainly were surprised. 

“Bambi, Brownie, and Baby began their second 
week looking well fed, contented and demanding 
more attention. The nightly feedings were dis- 
continued, so their last milk feeding was always 
a few minutes before we retired for the night. 
The first feeding of the day was about 6 A.M. 

“The following procedure prevailed for the en- 
tire two and a half months they were in my care. 
Once the milk was prepared to the correct tem- 
perature I donned my boots, climbed the step lad- 
der, and through the window I jumped into their 
pen, holding on to the bottles of milk. All three 
Gazelles became oblivious of each other and 
fought for those bottles. Once they had snatched 
the nipple into their mouths, you could move 
over the entire pen and they would be right there 
at the end of the nipple. A very interesting phe- 
nomenon of their eating was the very rapid wag- 
ging of their upright tails, and the slower but still 
thythmical lifting of the right hind leg. This was 
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enjoyed by all our visitors, both young and old. 

“Brownie and Bambi never stopped for a breath- 
er, but would drink continuously until they fin- 
ished the bottle, or as much as they wanted, and 
only then let the nipple go. Baby, however, did 
stop once or twice, but just to catch her breath, 
and continued feeding. Brownie was very grate- 
ful for the milk she consumed, because after each 
feeding (every two hours) she would thank me 
in her contralto voice, with lips held tightly to- 
gether, milk foam still on her chin. You would 
hear that—‘Mmmmmmmm.’ How fascinated 
were the children visitors at each feeding time! 
They particularly enjoyed seeing the Gazelles ac- 
tually lift their little chins and stand for me to 
wipe off the milk foam. At that same time all 
three would line up around me, as I was seated 
on a little stool, and wait to be petted. This they 
begged for practically every time I got into the 
pen — every two hours. I did attempt feeding 
milk every three hours after I gave them Shyear, 
the Arabic for oats, and Derra Abyad, (meaning 
white corn, but to us Americans it looks like 
barley). Also carrots and carrot tops, and mul- 
berry leaves which I dried on the back veranda. 
But regardless, they still asked for their milk. If 
I failed to watch the time, Brownie would remind 
me every two hours with her ‘Nowwwwwww.’ I 


tried weaning them during the sixth week they 
were here, but they called for it and one couldn't 
refuse it, under such circumstances. 

“The daily care of their pen was an ordeal in 
itself. The fact that my adopted babies were shar- 
ing part of our home, made it essential to give 
them the utmost in cleanliness. A young Arab 
boy was hired, and his sole job was to throw the 
wet sand over the iron fence, into the sun, to dry. 
After the sand was dry, it was thrown back into 
the pen. One thing in particular I noticed, that 
every time one of the Gazelles lay down, the first 
thing it did was to dig into the sand with its 
front leg, about four or six strokes, and when a 
groove was made, only then would it lie down. I 
feel that sand, since the desert is only sand, may 
be considered an important factor for their rest. 
When the initial bags of Mediterranean beach 
sand were delivered and spilled into their pen, 
all three Gazelles dug in with their little snouts 
and picked out what appeared to be tiny particles 
of shells. I got repeated deliveries of sand, until 
it was approximately five inches in depth in the 
pen. 

“Animals respond to conversation just as do 
children. They seem to feel security when they 
hear the same voice repeatedly. My Babies under- 
stood me without a doubt. I would ask, ‘Brownie, 


do you want to eat now?’ and without fail you 
would hear ‘Nowwwwwww.’ Many a morning, 
from our bedroom window, which was on the 
other end of our veranda, I would tell Doctor to 
listen, (since there had been no sign of the 
awakening of the Gazelles), and the moment I 
put my head against the screen (they could not 
see me) and say, ‘Brownie, do you want your milk 
now? there was always an answering ‘Nowwww.’ 
As they became attached to my presence and 
voice, they would call for me with that same 
‘Nowwwwwww’ until I made my appearance on 
the veranda, and then they would cease calling. 
Brownie did most of the calling. 

“One day a little American boy came to visit us. 
He sat on the chaise lounge close to the wired 
fence of the Gazelles’ pen and very quietly ob- 
served each move. Finally, after ten minutes or 
so, he looked at me and rather disappointedly re- 
marked, “They’re not calling you.’ Other Amer- 
ican children told him that they did, so he came 
purposely one morning and waited. I had to ex- 
plain that they wouldn’t call because I was on 
the veranda and they could see me. So we com- 
menced the game. Jimmy sat close to the pen and 
I went into the house. After a few minutes, I 
heard Brownie’s ‘Nowwwwwww and little Jimmy 
was beside himself, running into the house and 
shouting, “They are calling you, come quick.’ I 
felt so elated because my Babies did not fail me, 
and because the child was simply overwhelmed 
by his experience. 

“On several occasions when the Gazelles be- 
came a little restless due to some unfamiliar loud 
noise, or the time they saw a pigeon fly onto the 
fence, their pacing back and forth would not 
cease until I came out and spoke to them. I recall 
so well the incident that occurred with my first 
trio. Doctor was down in Ras El Misha’ab, Saudi 
Arabia, for five months, and the Gazelles and I 
were left alone in Beirut. The only other living 
soul in the apartment at the time was the maid. 
The rainy season began so much earlier last fall 
than the previous one. One Friday morning the 
rains came during the first week of September 
Gmost unusual, said the Lebanese) and all my 


All three of the Gazelles are perfectly at home 
in the Zoo, but Bambi, the male, is particular- 
ly attached to Keeper Rimmer. The affection is 
mutual, and the keeper finds time fo indulge it. 
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nice, clean, dry sand was changed to mud. This 
was the first rain the Gazelles ever saw or felt. I 
immediately grabbed three bath towels and sev- 
eral safety pins and donned my boots. I got into 
the pen and wrapped a towel around each Gazelle. 
They didn’t like the towels but I kept after them 
and though the towels would slip off some, I 
would adjust them here and there and after a 
while they got used to them. Bambi kept pulling 
off Baby’s towel, and vice-versa, then in about 
twenty minutes a rainbow was visible, followed 
by a most glorious, sunny day. I wiped off the 
Gazelles and then commenced the job of doing 
away with the mud. The concierge was hired to 
take it down in the elevator by boxfulls and dry 
sand was delivered. A week later the sky broke 
loose again, a Saturday morning in the last week 
of September. It drizzled all day, and at night 
the winds came from the west. The Mediter- 
ranean is just half a mile from us, and the winds 
really are frightening at night, especially when 
one is alone. What little I could save of the dry 
sand during the day, I placed in the corner up 
against the window, with burlap bags fastened to 
the iron fence and the wire fence, then a beach 
blanket for a roof, with more burlap bags on top, 
and a sheet pinned onto the top of the blanket, 
which I allowed to drop over the side, thus con- 
verting a portion of the pen into a miniature tent. 
What a tent!» The Gazelles were in their towels 
again, but seemed very restless, pacing back and 
forth, grunting, and not unless I got in the pen 
would they stop. After some time I left the pen 
and did try to fall asleep several times, but with 
no success. I could hear them grunting and pac- 
ing back and forth. So finally, I put on my jeans 
and boots, and a jacket, and got in the pen with 
them. It was about 11:00 P.M. when I made my- 
self as comfortable as I could, sitting in the corner, 
with the Gazelles close to me, on dry burlap bags. 
We listened to the howling winds and heard the 
drizzling rain as it fell upon the tile floor of the 
veranda. All four of us must have fallen asleep, 
because it was daybreak when the huge waves 
from the sea awakened me. . . it was 6:00 A.M., 
and my little Gazelles were there beside me, look- 
ing right up at me with those large, beautiful eyes. 
A memorable awakening! 

“The Gazelle being a desert animal certainly 
loves the sun. Their pen here on the veranda 
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didn’t get the sun until about 9:00 A.M. Each 
morning I noticed that they slept in the corner 
underneath the window. The wall on the oppo- 
site side would get the sun first. As it shone upon 
the wall, the Gazelles would go to that end. Sev- 
eral times during their first weeks here, I noticed 
Brownie, sometimes Bambi with her, and at times 
all three Gazelles, standing as if at attention, with 
heads straight up. It did not register in my mind 
immediately until I noticed the same position a 
few times. They were sun bathing. Once the 
sun hit the sand they would be in it, all three of 
them, just as close together as they possibly could 
get to each other. And as the sun moved upward 
in their pen, they moved with it. All day, if they 
were not up on their legs walking or jumping or 
pacing in the pen, they always slept, sprawled 
out, or rested in the sun. They simply love the 
sun. 

“The last game we played together was with 
Bambi. He was a big boy now, and his horns 
were growing nicely. He loved to play by butting 
me in the leg with his little horns. Upon being 
pushed away, he would come right back at me 
somewhat like a little goat. ‘This would go on in- 
definitely, as long as I was there at the other end. 
Is it any wonder that animals of the desert, as 
these were, can be trained as the most wonderful, 
most alert of pets? Time and patience and love 
will without a doubt prove a great success. 

“The day of their departure for the United 
States, the truck arrived at 6:30 A.M. and with 
it their crate. Since it was quite large, we decided 
to carry the Gazelles individually, in our arms, 
down from our sixth floor apartment, and then 
put them in the crate. I climbed into the pen and 
handed Brownie over to Doctor. He then placed 
her in the elevator and closed the door with the 
boy guarding it. Then Baby joined Brownie. 
Doctor and I and the Gazelles then rode down to 
the street floor. All this time I carried on a con- 
versation with them because they seemed slightly 
surprised and restless. ‘The sound of my voice ap- 
peared to allay their suspicions, anxiety and fear 
of this change of environment. We carried them 
out into their crate that was to serve as their home 
until they arrived in the States. All this time 
Bambi was left alone in the pen. I wondered at 
the time, if only animals could tell you their 
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By JAMES A. OLIVER 


Wes ‘Pan American Airways pilot Edwin 
Sippel flew into New York on September 3 
_ from South America, he brought with him one 
of the most interesting and little known reptiles 
of the Western Hemisphere. Mr. Sippel arrived 
at the Zoological Park with his animal cargo, 
including a fifteen-foot Anaconda, a beautiful, 
green, six-foot Imperial Boa and a peculiar-looking 
lizard in a crate bearing the label “Alligator.” 
Generally speaking, the snakes would have 
aroused our interest more than most lizards. But 
not so with Pilot Sippel’s lizard — for it was the 
first Caiman Lizard to arrive at the Zoological 
Park in a quarter of a century! 

This seldom-seen lizard is an inhabitant of the 
tidal marshlands of the Guianas and the lower 
Amazon valley. It appears to be equally at home 
on the land or in the water. Specimens have been 
reported to reach a length of four feet from the 
tip of the snout to the tip of the tail. Our lizard 
has an over-all length of 325 inches, with the 
tail comprising 215 inches. 


The lizard has an unusual appearance. From 
the head back, it looks surprisingly like the croco- 
dilian Caimans that inhabit the same region. 
Thus the name “Caiman Lizard.” On its back it 
has rows of enlarged scales, each bearing a raised 
longitudinal keel. Further back on the top of the 
compressed tail the keels form a raised border 
along each outer edge. The arrangement and 
appearance of these scales are amazingly like 
those of the crocodilians. The head, however, is 
quite different from that of the Caiman, resem- 
bling more closely that of a large Iguana. 

The eyes of our Caiman Lizard are unlike those 
of either the Caimans or most lizards. ‘The pupil 
is rounded, in contrast to the elliptical pupil of 
the crocodilians. The unusual thing about this 
eye is its uniformly dark brown color, giving 
the appearance of a solidly colored glass bead. 
The round pupil is not apparent at a distance of 
more than two feet. This is a condition rarely 
found in reptiles, many of which have highly 
colored and ornate eyes. 
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The partial resemblance of this lizard to the 
Caiman is not indicative of close relationship 
between the two animals (as it was thought in 
the Eighteenth Century). The external similarity 
is the result of an interesting parallel modification 
to a similar mode of existence — life in the water. 
In both of these reptiles the long, vertically flat- 
tened tail provides a strong organ of propulsion 
for swimming. Unlike the Caiman, however, the 
toes of the feet are not webbed in this lizard. 
Judging from its structural modifications, as well 
as from the few available reports on its habits, 
the Caiman Lizard appears to frequent dry land 
more often than does the Caiman. The rounded 
pupil suggests an animal that is active in the day- 
time rather than at night, as are the Caimans. 

One of the most unusual features of the 


Caiman Lizard is its teeth. Virtually all lizards 
have sharp, conical teeth, either with a single 
point or the “trilobed teeth” with one large point 
and a small point on two sides. In the Caiman 
Lizard, the teeth in the front of the mouth are 
simple, sharp teeth with a single point. But on 
each side of the jaw there are four large, flattened, 
crushing teeth with rounded crowns. This is a 
rare condition in lizards, with few of the 3,500 
known living species possessing such teeth. 
These crushing teeth suggest a diet different 
from that of the majority of lizards that have the 
pointed teeth and are usually insectivorous or 
herbivorous. The only lizards known to possess 
such crushing teeth do have unusual feeding 
habits for lizards. They are reported to feed on 
shelled molluscs — snails and fresh-water mussels. 


The arrow points out the 
broad, crushing and grind- 
ing teeth which enable the 
Caiman Lizard to feed ona 
variety of unusual foods— 
such as mussels and snails. 


by side, an American 
jator and our new Cai- 
Lizard show a striking 
larity in the scalation 
ody and fail. Note the 
rent shape of the head. 


The same diet appears to hold true for our 
Caiman Lizard, which had fed on small mussels 
shortly before its capture. Because of the difficulty 
and expense involved in providing it with a year 
around supply of fresh mussels, we are endeavor- 
ing to divert its appetite to simpler fare. To date, 
it has eaten sparingly of a mixture of raw egg and 
ground beef. 

The Caiman Lizard was known to Europeans 
well before the Eighteenth Century, but was not 
described and given a scientific name until 1802. 
At that time, a French Biologist, F. M. Daudin, 
gave it the dramatic name Dracaena guianensis. 
This name literally means “the Female Dragon 


act. ake ee 
of Guiana.” Daudin referred to this lizard by the 
French equivalent of the literal translation of its 
scientific name, “La Dragone de la Guiana.” He 
believed that the newly described reptile was 
representative of a form intermediate between the 
crocodiles and the lizards. 

There is little about our lizard to suggest any 
likeness to mythical dragons. The similarity that 
it shows to the Caimans is much more apparent 
and justifies the name “Caiman Lizard.” Despite 
the inappropriateness of the association with the 
non-existent dragons, the rules that govern the 
use of scientific names compel us to retain Dau- 
din’s designation, Dracaena guianensis. 
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The Coyote Reappraised 


By JAMES W. ATZ 


HAT ANIMALS prey upon each other is a fact 
A erect has made a profound impression on 
man. “The struggle for existence,” “the law of the 
jungle” and “nature in the raw” have become 
clichés. Quite naturally man’s sympathies have 
favored those animals preyed 
upon rather than their killers. 
The defenceless rabbit and 
soft-eyed deer do not lack 
champions, but few are the 
defenders of the “cruel” tiger 
and “sly” fox. 

The Coyote has come in 
for more than its share of op- 
probrium. It has been called 
“the archpredator of our time,” 
the chief discouragement of 
our sheep-raising industry and 
a threat to the deer on many 
of our best hunting grounds. 

For many years, however, an increasing num- 
ber of biologists and agriculturists realized that 
the Coyote is not necessarily a bad citizen and 
that its diet consists largely of rodents — such as 
rabbits, ground squirrels and field mice — that are 
pests to farmers and ranchers. But in the mean- 
time millions of dollars were being spent on ever 
expanding programs of poisoning, trapping and 
hunting whose ultimate aim was apparently the 
extermination of the Coyote. 

During the Nineteen-twenties and thirties a 
controversy raged between the advocates and 
critics of the policies and practices of the gov- 
ernmental agencies responsible for predatory ani- 
mal control. The most telling criticism was that 
although hundreds of thousands of Coyotes and 
other predators were being destroyed, no one 
knew precisely what part they played. in the 
economy of range, farmland or game preserve. No 
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**The Coyote is an asset”’ 
Photo by Frank C. Craighead, Jr. 


one knew, for instance, just what Coyotes did 
eat. One of the outcomes of numerous untram- 
melled discussions and disputations was that both 
federal and individual zoologists were stimulated 
to hoe the wares and to produce data telling 
— ——_ exactly what Coyotes eat un- 
. der all sorts of conditions. 

The New York Zoological 
Society played a prominent 
role in those preliminary but 
vital activities. In 1929 it 
hired the noted mammalogist, 
. A. Brazier Howell, to survey 
ot gill the predatory mammal prob- 

lem. He reported on his work 
in a farsighted and challeng- 
ing address delivered before 
the important 1930 sympo- 
‘sium on predatory animal 
control held by the American 
Society of Mammalogists. When that group 
wished to send a special committee out into the 
field to study conditions at first-hand, the Zoo- 
logical Society was the largest single contributor. 

The Society’s latest effort to bring about a 
rational view of predatory mammals is “A Bio- 
logical and Economic Evaluation of Coyote Pre- 
dation.” This 23-page pamphlet appeared in July. 
It was written for the Society and the Conserva- 
tion Foundation by Dr. Frank C. Craighead, Jr., 
well known vertebrate zoologist and ecologist who 
has spent several seasons at the Jackson Hole 
Biological Station of the Society, studying preda- 
tion, especially with regard to owls, hawks and 
falcons. 

One of the first points made by Dr. Craighead 
is that the Coyotes and raptorial birds of Jackson 
Hole both supplement and complement one an- 

(Continued on Page 159) 


News from the Conservation Foundation 


Conservation Foundation Cooperates with Department of Interior 


on National Policy for Alaskan Resources 


i? Two years the staff of the Conservation 
Foundation has been considering what our 
approach should be to the formidable problem of 
the conservation of Alaska’s resources. This vast 
territory, representing our last area open to de- 
velopment, is chiefly federally owned, sparsely 
populated, and inadequately known as far as its 
potential resources are concerned. 

In working upon earlier plans which aimed at 
surveys of the wildlife resources of Alaska it oc- 
curred to us that we should attempt a broader 
study of all Alaskan resources. To this end, 
Samuel H. Ordway, Jr., has devoted much time 
in recent months to the reading and digesting of 
available reports concerning current conditions in 
Alaska and this summer completed a document 
called “Alaska Now!” ‘To verify some of his 
ideas Mr. Ordway was actually on his way to at- 
tend the Alaskan Science Conference at Mt. 
McKinley National Park in early September 
when a copy of “Alaska Now!” reached President 
Fairfield Osborn at Moose, Wyoming. At that 
time Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chapman 
was visiting Jackson Hole as a guest of Mr. 
Laurance Rockefeller. As the upshot of a dis- 
cussion of Secretary Chapman’s publicly an- 
nounced proposal with respect to the Alaskan 
problem, Mr. Chapman suggested that Mr. 
Osborn go to Alaska for the purpose of making 
his own observations there and subsequently con- 
veying them to the Department of Interior. Mr. 
Osborn declined this important invitation, point- 
ing out to Secretary Chapman that Mr. Ordway 


was heading up the Foundation’s Alaska project, 
had already prepared his preliminary report and 
was even at that moment on his way to the Alaska 
Science Conference to check some of his conclu- 
sions. It so happened that Secretary Chapman 
had known Sam Ordway long and favorably for 
the latter’s work on the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, and consequently it was hap- 
pily agreed that Mr. Ordway should be the repre- 
sentative of the Conservation Foundation in act- 
ing as a consultant to the U. S. Government on 
“Future Policy for Alaska.” Copies of “Alaska 
Now!” flew back to Washington with Secretary 
Chapman — one of them for President Truman 
—and postal cards from Sam mailed in Fairbanks 
indicate his conclusion that the assignment is 
rather large. 


Fairfield Osborn Addresses 
Boy Scout Leaders 


At the invitation of Mr. John Schiff, National 
President of the Boy Scouts of America and a 
trustee of the New York Zoological Society, our 
president, Fairfield Osborn addressed some 3,000 
Scout leaders and personnel on September 7. ‘The 
meeting was held in the auditorium of Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. This 
convocation was preliminary to the institution of 
the Scouts’ conservation program on which 
Foundation staff members have been collaborat- 
ing with Scout headquarters for the past year 


and a half. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Dr. James A. Oliver Appointed 
Curator of Reptiles 


Dr. James A. Oliver has been appointed Cura- 
tor of Reptiles at the Zoological Park, and assumed 
his new post on September 1. 

He is the New York Zoological Society’s third 
Curator of Reptiles in the fifty-two years of its 
history, succeeding Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars who 
was in charge of the snakes from the opening of 
the Zoological Park in 1899 until his retirement 
and death in 1942, and Brayton Eddy who held 
the curatorship from 1945 until his death in 1950. 

Dr. Oliver is a native of Caruthersville, Mo.., 
and is a graduate of the University of Michigan 
where he received his doctorate in 1942. From 
that year until 1947 he was an assistant Curator 
on the staff of the American Museum of Natural 
History and an Associate Curator from 1947 to 
1948. Since 1948 he has been an Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Biology of the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

He is a Fellow of the New York Zoological 
Society, a Research Associate of the American 
Museum of Natural History, and a member of 
the Board of Governors of the American Society 
of Ichthyologists and Herpetologists, a Fellow of 
the Herpetologists League and a member of the 
Society for the Study of Evolution, the Society of 
Systematic Zoologists, and Society of Vertebrate 
Paleontologists and the Florida Academy of Sci- 
ences. 

Besides doing incidental collecting in many 
parts of the world during the war, when he was 
in the Navy, Dr. Oliver has made two expedi- 
tions to southern Mexico for the Museum of 
Zoology of the University of Michigan, two ex- 
peditions to the Bahamas for the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History and the University of 
Florida, and for two summers worked on fresh- 
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Dr. Oliver 


water fish surveys for the State of New Hamp- 
shire. He has maintained several collections of 
reptiles and for two years took care of a research 
collection of poisonous snakes for the St. Louis 
University Medical School. Dr. Oliver has writ- 
ten many technical articles on herpetology and 
ichthyology for professional journals. 


* * * 


A modern cafeteria is being installed in the 
old Picnic Pavilion in the center of the Zoological 
Park, and will be opened about the middle of 
October. Question House, occupying part of the 
building, reopened September 11. 


Happy Sequel to the Story of Our 
Red-billed Blue Magpies 


Last spring a pair of Himalayan Red-billed 
- Blue Magpies, which we had presented to the 
Botanical Garden, escaped as their cage was being 
transported, and the birds nested at liberty in 
the Botanical Garden. Our rescue of two of their 
three nestlings from boys who were raiding the 
nest was reported in the July-August ANtmaL 
Kincpom. 

Now we have the two parents. After the 
nestlings were removed, the old birds stayed in 
the vicinity and we have been getting occasional 
reports of areas in which they were seen. Re- 
cently they have been hanging around the old 
Snuff Mill that is used by the Botanical Garden 
as a workshop, and the time seemed ripe to take 
them into custody. 

Head Keeper Scott of the Bird Department put 
a box trap on the roof of the Snuff Mill, baited it 
with fruit, and stationed a keeper at a window 
with a string leading to the door of the trap. Half 
a day’s vigil paid its first reward on September 12 
—one of the Magpies entered the trap and was 
caught. The next morning the second bird suc- 
cumbed to temptation and was carried back to 
the Zoo. 

So now we have the family, parents and two 
young birds, but they will have to be exhibited 
separately. The young, while perfectly able to 
pick up food for themselves, are still in the stage 
of fluttering their wings and begging to be fed 
when a keeper approaches, and it is possible that 
the parents — their urge to care for their young 
having worn off by this time — would resent the 
importunities of their offspring and attack them. 


Two Staff Members Present 
Papers at Conferences 


The facilities of the Zoological Park for the 
study of animal behavior and animal psychology 
were emphasized by Executive Secretary John 
Tee-Van at a conference at the Roscoe B. Jackson 
Memorial Laboratory in Bar Harbor, Me., in 
September. The general theme of the meeting 
was the Effect of Early Experience on Mental 
Health. 

At the end of August Dr. Myron Gordon gave 


a paper on “Genetics and Correlated Studies of 
Normal and Atypical Pigment Cell Growth” at 
a meeting at Smith College, Northampton, Mass., 
of the Society for the Study of Development and 
Growth. 


Boston Road Is Closed 


Ever since the opening of the Zoological Park 
in 1899, its 252 acres have been bisected by Bos- 
ton Road, connecting the West Farms area of the 
Bronx with Pelham Parkway. In September, as 
a result of the completion of the southerly ex- 
tension of the Bronx River Parkway parallel to 
the Boston Road, that road was closed by the 
Park Department and has been turned over to the 
Zoological Park. Temporarily it is being used 
only for access to the Boston Road Parking Field 
and for additional parking of automobiles on 
crowded days, but it will eventually be fitted into 
the major development plan of the Zoo. 


There’s No Trouble — Now — 
On Lion Island 


Last spring when we gave our six young male 
Lions their liberty on Lion Island, it was with the 
expectation that reasonably complete harmony 
would reign among them. After all, they had 
been reared together from a very early age, they 
were all males, and no signs of truculence had 
been detected. 

The situation changed during the summer, 
however. One Lion developed a quarrelsome 
streak and was constantly starting fights, for no 
particular reason that we could discern. 

It sometimes helps, in such cases, to remove the 
aggressor for a couple of weeks, thereby giving 
his victims a chance to attain a kind of solidarity 
that would keep the aggressor in check. 

We tried that. It didn’t work. The rambunc- 
tious Lion rejoined the group only to start a new 
series of fights —as usual, taking on only one 
of his mates at a time. 

Once more he was removed for two weeks, and 
this time, when he was released, General Curator 
Crandall had come to the conclusion that the best 
way to handle the situation was to let the Lions 
do it themselves; the six are, after all, still quite 
young, not inherently “mean,” and unlikely to do 
each other any real damage. 
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His estimate of the situation was correct. The 
aggressive Lion started fighting again, and over 
a period of two hours there were sporadic battles, 
but near the end all five of the previous victims 
piled into the fray and the “tough” animal was 
decisively defeated. For several days his mates 
would not allow him to approach them, but gradu- 
ally that hostility wore off and now all six are liv- 
ing In amity. . 


* * * 


A new Shoebill, acquired on July 7, is turning 


out to be a problem bird. He refuses to eat unless 


a keeper talks to him and cajoles him into picking 
up a fish. That was all right as long as the bird 
would feed during working hours, but recently he 
has refused to eat until dusk and now the night 
watchmen are taking turns talking to “Herman” 
until he picks up a mackerel. 

* * * 

Evil-smelling paradichlorobenzene flakes in a 
mixture of “tanglefoot,” the sticky substance used 
on flypaper, was applied this summer to the bark 
of a tree in the new Elephant Moat to keep the 
animals from pulling the bark off. It worked. 


— . - oaaie — 


Our four Angola Colobus Monkeys — rare, beautiful and lively animals — huddled together 
on a cool morning to provide this study. They are quartered outside the Small Mammal House. 
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Some weeks ago when Head Keeper of Birds George Scott began his routine cleaning of the 
Hummingbird compartments, working in the small room behind the Jewel Room in the Main 
Bird House, a Comte de Paris’ Star Frontlet zoomed out of its cage and was at liberty in the 
enclosed room. Since it could easily be recaptured, the Head Keeper went on working. As he 
was filling a food-bottle, the Hummingbird darted down and began fo feed from it in his hand. 
A moment later it began to bathe under the running tap, and subsequently it followed the bottle 
back into its compartment. After that, if was given its liberty for a meal and bath every day. 


THE COYOTE REAPPRAISED 
(Continued from Page 154) 


other in the kind of prey they consume. ‘This is 
an excellent example of the dynamic balance 
among natural populations. Winter activities of 
Coyotes at Jackson Hole were scrutinized, and 
their usefulness in keeping down the tremendous 
numbers of field mice is emphasized. 

Finally, Dr. Craighead utilizes the available 
figures on stock losses to Coyotes, on what Coy- 
otes feed upon and how much they eat, on the 
losses caused by crop- and herbage-destroying 
rodents, and on the cost of present programs of 
Coyote and rodent control. All these he evaluates 
and puts together, attempting to determine how 
the good that Coyotes do by keeping down rodent 
pests compares with the harm they cause by kill- 
ing sheep. Never before has such an inclusive 
statistical analysis been made, giving a nation- 
wide, dollars and cents appraisal of the situation. 
The conclusion drawn is tentative, but the way is 
clearly indicated for further determination. 

His verdict? “Coyotes are a desirable and in- 


dispensable part of a collective predator popula- 
tion which serves to regulate prey populations on 
wildlife lands. They perform a useful function as 
scavengers and they do more good as rodent de- 
stroyers than harm as killers of livestock. Never- 
theless, some control appears desirable and it 
should be tailored to fit local conditions and must 
vary in intensity with land use practices. . . . It 
appears that in a weighing of overall economic 
values, the Coyote is an asset.” 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


ANIMAL TOOLS. By George F. Mason. Drawings by the au- 
thor. 94 pp. William Morrow & Co., 1951. $2.00. 


The mechanisms by which animals are enabled to do 
so many astonishing things — the Ichneumon Fly to drill 
into a log or the Leaf-sewing Ant to construct a nest by 
using its offspring as a “needle,” for example —are 
aeuply explained in this latest book in Mr. Mason’s series 


«which includes Animal Tracks, Homes, Sounds and 


Weapons. Excellent drawings by the author (who is on 
the staff of the American Museum of Natural History) 
supplement the text. This is an excellent book to excite 
a child’s interest in nature. 
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STRIPE: The Story of a Chipmunk, By Robert M. McClung. 
Drawings by the author. 46 pp. William Morrow & Co., New 
York, 1951. $2.00. 


THUNDER WINGS: The Story of a Ruffed Grouse. By Olive 
L, Earle. Drawings by the author. 46 pp. William Morrow & 
Co., New York, 1951. $2.00. 


Two more titles in a series of “story of” books about 
more or less familiar animals, in which the life histories 
of the subjects are told in story form for children. The 
natural history is accurate, the animals sympathetically 
portrayed, and these books should give a child a vivid 
insight into the lives, the problems and the adventures 
of wild things. Mr. McClung needs no introduction to 
members of the Zoological Society, since he is Assistant 
Curator of Mammals and Birds, and the author of an 
article on the Gray Squirrel in the July-August issue of 
Anima Kincpom. 


GOLDEN HAMSTERS. By Herbert S. Zim. Drawings by 
ene Wartik. 63 pp. William Morrow & Co., New York, 
1951. $2.00. 


From a single litter of Hamsters collected in Syria in 
1930 are descended the thousands of these engaging 
pets and useful laboratory animals now scattered over 
the world. Dr. Zim, in his usual forthright, hard-packed 
style, tells about their discovery, popularization, habits 
and life history, and by text and drawings explains how 
to keep them as pets. 

A GUIDE TO BIRD SONGS. By Aretas A. Saunders. Double- 


day & Company, Inc., Garden City, New York, 1951. xiv + 307 
pp., 200-+ diagrams. Price $3.00. 


Many efforts have been made to interpret the songs 
of birds in some form of musical notation. However, 
until Mr. Saunders devised his system of “musical short- 
hand,” none has been essentially successful. In “A Guide 
to Bird Songs,” the numerous intrinsic qualities are ade- 
quately expressed. 

More than fifteen years have passed since this in- 
valuable book first appeared. In this new printing, 
twenty-six added pages are devoted to new material cov- 
ering the songs of birds not previously included. 

; —Lee S. Cranpatt. 


ECOLOGICAL ANIMAL GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition. By 


W. C. Allee and Karl P. Schmidt. 715 pp., illus. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York, 1951. $9.50. 


The special task of this book is to elucidate those ideas 
and principles that make understandable the distribution 
of the world’s billions of animals (divided into more than 
a million different species) within the 350 million cubic 
miles or so of space comprising our earthly biosphere. 


When we are confronted with such stupendous figures, — 
it is obvious that our only hope of ever comprehending 
even a portion of them lies in the generalizations we are 
able to synthesize from their study. 

This is a detailed revision and extension of the origi- 
nal English text, which was published in 1937 and 
which was in turn based on Hesse’s German classic of 
1924. The amateur zoologist may find it somewhat 
heavy fare; he will nevertheless run across very little that 
is actually indigestible --for its two American authors 
are both masters of simple, direct prose. The specialist 
will, of course, be able to point out minor sins of omis- 
sion and commission, but for every real or imaginary de- 
fect he turns up, he will discover a score of new and 


stimulating facts. — J.W.A. 


The Story Behind 
Bambi, Brownie and Baby 
(Continued from Page 150) 

thoughts, just what his were when we left him 
alone, though it was only a matter of a few min- 
utes. Since we were in a hurry at the time, I 
failed to clean the ‘sleepers’ out of their eyes. So 
at the airport, with spectators galore, the gate of 
their crate was opened, and taking them under 
the chin, one by one, I wiped their eyes with a 
kleenex. That was the last time I touched my 
Gazelles on Lebanese soil. 

“Now that I know my Babies arrived safely 
(tell Mr. Crandall that nothing was so eagerly 
awaited and welcome as his cable), I feel content 
and am pleased that my efforts were not in vain. 
This was not an ordinary shipment of animals to 
a Zoo, but more like a mother sending her chil- 
dren to a far off summer camp and awaiting news 
of their safe arrival. Now my one thought is — ° 
will my three baby Gazelles recognize me, my 
voice, when I see and speak to them late this fall? 
If they do, that will be the crowning point of my 
adventure!” 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


(Between July 1 and August 31) 


Life Bernard Shanley, III Mrs. Edward T. Levitt 
Robert G. Goelet C. R. Vose H. Lipkin 
W. S. Ladd, Jr. Mrs. Chauncey L. Waddell Jaime Llavallol 
Philip Spalding Mrs. William R. Wolter ee W. Ms 

i rancisco Nazar 
mea ener Annual Mrs. Charlotte L. Russell 
Contributing Irving Baum Miss Marjorie E. Schramm 
Anthony A. Bliss John C. Bruckmann Halsey F. Sheffield, Jr. 
Dr. V. G. Damon F. H. N. Carter Jack P. Siegel 
Alvin Devereux Mrs. F. Carter Gustave J. Soderberg, Jr. 
Max Gschwind Mrs. Robert A. Chambers Leo Spichler 
John Horn W. Allston Fla Mrs. J. C. Traphagen 
Charles J. Mylod Sherwood Hamilton Chauncey L. Waddell 
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We're Ashamed of 


Our Brush Curkey 


Do you KNow what kind of a mother she is? — Lays her eggs 
in a pile of jungle debris and lets the heat hatch the turklets! 
Then the poor little things have to rustle for themselves, for 
mama’s gone away! 

It’s hard work to get some birds to take responsibility. 

This brings us around to the fact that now you are back from 
the country, won’t you please send us the names of those friends 
who ought to be Society members? We need more members — 
we want the support of more people who have a natural interest 
in our work, We think it is your responsibility to let us know 
who they are and where they live. It will be our responsibility 
to follow them up. 

Send names and addresses please to: 


MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMAN, 
New York Zoological Society, 
30 East 40th Street, 

New York 16, N. Y. 


